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Through the keyhole 


little Peter peeps through the 
keyhole into the children’s play¬ 
ground in the famous Tivoli 
Gardens in Copenhagen, 

FROM 

Till! DEERIS 

Russian scientists have been 
studying a queer, string-like 
creature they call the pogonophore 
hauled up from the ocean depths 
by the Soviet research ship Vityaz. 

Itself between 12 and 15 inches 
long, the creature lives in a self- 
made tube four to;five feet long. 
Among its features are tentacles 
which look like beards, and it is 
thought that these may. serve both 
for breathing and for seizing prey. 
The name comes from pogon, the 
Greek word for beard. 


THE LAND OF THE 
HONEY-EATERS 

Long trek through African jungle 

Just back from a 200-mile trek through the steaming 
jungle of Portuguese West Africa, a Canadian missionary 
and his wife have been telling British friends about some 
of their adventures among the Chokwe and Luimbi tribes 
who live in a land still dominated by the witch doctori \ . 


T o get in touch with these primi¬ 
tive tribes, Carl Dillc and his 
wife set off from their base on 
the borders of Northern Rhodesia 
and Portuguese West Africa for a 
200-mile march through forests 
and sandy plains. It . was a brave 
venture for two white people un¬ 
used to long tramps through this 
sort of terrain. 

The suffocating heat lay like a 
canopy over the travellers as they 
set out, and they were nearly ex¬ 
hausted when, at the end of their 
first day, they staggered into a 
Chokwe village surrounded by a 
15-foot-high stockade. 

At nightfall the gates of the 


Stopping, looking, and 
listening 

Drummer Corporal J. M, Collins 
and Piper M« Faulkner of the 
City of Wellington Highland Pipe 
Band earn the admiration of a 
little girl during rehearsals in 
London. The hand from New 
Zealand will take part in the 
world pipe band championships 
at Aberdeen on June 28 . 



stockade arc closed, to keep out 
the lions which lurk nearby. 
Every villager stores sufficient 
water and food for the night and 
next day in case lions should pre¬ 
vent their leaving in,the morning. 
No one dares to venture outside 
the village after dark. At sunset 
and for some time afterwards the 
dull boom of drums is heard 
rumbling through the still night 
air, for the villagers believe this 
helps to keep the lions away. 

FRIED GRUB 

The Chokwe and Luimbi people 
live chiefly on honey. Outside 
their stockade are the tall trees on 
which the hives are placed. Much 
of the honey, carefully collected 
in bark troughs, is traded in the 
markets of West Africa. Honey 
is vital to these people, for the 
sandy soil yields only a little 
millet and mandioc, a few pump¬ 
kins, and grub-insects, which are 
fried with the pumpkins. 

After a rest among these honey¬ 
eating jungle dwellers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dille moved, on. They soon 
learned that the secret of long 
marching in the intense heat is 
to eat little during the day, to 
walk at a steady, even pace, and 
to rest standing up instead of 
lying down. «, 

The burning noonday sun made 
it essential to start as early as 
possible, but it was often difficult 
to start before nine in the morn¬ 
ing, because the carriers were, 
afraid of the lions which lay in 
wait for the first men to appear 
in the cool of the morning.. 

' PINS FOR WATER 

The travellers were always short 
of water, and on arrival at a 
village they were glad to get a 
cooling drink and wash. If there 
was any reluctance on the part 
of the people to provide water, 
Carl Dille produced a card of 
safety-pins, which he would offer 
in return for water. That always 
did the trick. In a moment the 
women and girls were hurrying off 
to the water hole with their 
gourds. 

Mistrustful and mysterious, the 
Chokwe and Luimbi people are 
still untouched by civilisation. 
Each village is a complete group 
in itself, and settles at least three 
hours’ walk from its nearest neigh¬ 
bours. Deserted villages are a 
common sight, for when someone 
in a village dies the whole tribe 



For New Zealand 

This new portrait of the Queen is by Edward Halliday, 
president of the Royal Society of British Artists. It has 
been painted for the Dunedin Art Gallery, New Zealand. 


Stand-in for a hippo 


Last Octobef the CN Film 
Correspondent wrote of his ex¬ 
periences while watching the mak¬ 
ing of a British film, The Naked 
Earth, in Uganda. Now an 
account of some of the problems 
which faced the director of the film, 
Mr. Vincent Sherman, has been 
given in the journal of the Uganda 
Game and Fisheries Department. 

For instance, Mr. Sherman 
found it so difficult to find hippos 
and crocodiles that he had to use 
“stand-ins” in some scenes. The 
journal goes on: 


moves on, leaving the “dead 
spirit ” behind. 

In the populated villages the 
huts are “protected” by charms 
and fetishes such as a broom 
fastened high above the hut as a 
sign that the evil spirits inside had 
been soundly swept away. Above 
other huts may be a hawk’s nest 
with chicken eggs in it, an elabor¬ 
ate device to encourage evil spirits 
to settle there instead of inside; 

As a result of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dille’s 200-mile trek, these interior 
villages are to get a nurse and a 
teacher, for in spite of their aloof¬ 
ness the villagers are anxious to 
know about the outside world and 
tp share some of the benefits of 
the white man’s civilisation. 


“A group of Africans, dressed 
only in bark cloth, danced around 
a dead animal near the Nakiwogo 
ferry at Entebbe. According to 
the s script the animal should have 
been a hippopotamus. Instead, 
the director bought the biggest 
bullock he could find-^an 8001b 
Ankole—and hoped that in the 
flickering light of the bonfire no¬ 
body would notice the difference.” 

The most difficult of all jobs, 
however, was to * capture two 
crocodiles. Hunters tried both 
Lakes Victoria and Kioga, without 
success. Eventually they went on 
to the Semtell River, on the 
Uganda-Belgian Congo border 
before catching two’ fine speci¬ 
mens, but only after nine days’ of 
searching. Altogether, hunters 
■travelled 2500 miles in search of 
various animals for the film. 


COLOURED COAL 

Coloured coal is now on sale in 
Western Germany. It is sprayed 
in this way to'prevent dust spread¬ 
ing and costs no more than 
ordinary black diamonds. Cer¬ 
tainly coal that is coloured green 
or red, say, must look a lot more 
cheerful. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 

















































THE GENTLER SEX 
IN POLITICS 

Usually the C N Parliamentary Correspondent deals with 
the activities of male M Ps. This week, for a change, he 
writes about the ladies and their useful role in politics . He 
was inspired by a senior schoolgirl who, recently asked to 
make a speech from an official “brief,” decided it was too 
formal and made a splendid speech of her own . 

It is this spirit, of course, that won for British women the 
right to vote and sit in Parliament . 


I T was Finland, not. Britain, that 
pioneered political equality of 
the sexes. In 1907 the franchise 
was granted to Finnish women, 
and 19 of them were elected to a 
House of 200 members. 

Twenty years later, Nancy, 
Viscountess. Astor, took her seat 
in the House of^ Commons here 
at Westminster, and two years 
after that Miss Agnes McPhail was 
elected to the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment. Canada was the first British 
Dominion to elect a woman M.P. 

Women are now to be seen— in 
small numbers—in European and 
Commonwealth and Latin-Ameri- 
can Parliaments; in the United 
States Congress; in the countries 
of the Middle East and Far East 
(where progress towards women’s 
emancipation has been remark¬ 
able); and in the Soviet Union 
countries. 

UNBOLTING THE DOOR 

In the House of Commons 
there are now 28 women M.P.s, 
and, as we know, the pending 
admission of women to the House 
of Lords has unbolted the door 
to what diehard peers used to 
refer to as “the monstrous regi¬ 
ment of women.” ' 

The Suffragette campaign, in 
this.country was momentous; At 
first the interest of 1 women in 
politics was’largely feminist; but 
even men came to see that the 
issues they raised—the question of 
their own status in society, the 
treatment of children, questions 
of inheritance, and so on—had 
‘ wide social significance. 

Few men would now say' that 
women M.P.s are concerned only 
with limited social problems. It 
is true that no woman has yet 
become Britain’s Prime Minister 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but Rumania at‘one time had a 
woman Foreign Minister, and it 
is possible that you will live to see 
a British woman holding an 
equally exalted position in this 
country. 

TACKLING ALL SUBJECTS 
Further, there are no subjects 
which women, collectively or in¬ 
dividually, are unfitted to tackle. 
They are better, no doubt, at 
issues of which they have inside 
knowledge—family allowances, 
school meals, housing, and so on, 
but excellent speeches on foreign 
affairs and labour relations have 
been made by women. 

Older Parliamentarians will re¬ 
member how, in the House of 
Commons, Eleanor Rathbone 
raised her. voice against Nazi per¬ 
secutions and spoke out for all 
oppressed nations. And turning 
to the United States, there are the 
outstanding cases of Jeanette Ran¬ 
kin and Hattie Caraway. Jeanette 
Rankin was the first Congress- 


woman to vote against America’s 
entry into the war in 1917. 
Senator Hattie W. Caraway stood 
for peace, but thought the way to 
secure it was to support strong 
defence forces and aid for United 
States’ allies.. 

Since then we have come to see 
what should have been evident 
long before—that women have an 
outstanding part to play as equal 
partners in the responsibilities of 
government. 

Girls who aspire to an active 
part in the nation’s affairs should 
never be shy of making a speech 
if called upon. 

At least they can be sure, as 
their grandmothers never were, 
that it will be heard with respect 
by the boys. 


John Wesley’s Prayer 
Book 

A Prayer Book used by John 
Wesley for 18 years has been given 
to Cliff College, Calver, Derby¬ 
shire. It contains this inscription 
in what is believed to be John 
Wesley’s own handwriting: “Now 
I approach old age, pray God I 
may be suffered to finish my 
work.” \ 


Thanks to the j 
Fleet Street 
Rector 

A painting of the Queen at the 
opening of Fleet Street’s Church 
of St. Bride has been presented to 
the Rector, the Rev. Cyril Armi- 
tage. Painted by Mr. John Kings¬ 
ley Sutton, it is a tribute to the 
Rector’s great part in the restora¬ 
tion of his bombed church, a 
seven-year* task which has had 
noble results. 

Making the presentation,- Lord 
Astor of Hever said that the task 
had been a formidable one, but, 
through the Rector’s personality, 
drive, and faith—of the kind that 
moves mountains—he had con¬ 
vinced the people of Fleet Street 
to undertake the work. 


NEW LOOK FOR 
AN OLD MILL 

Somerset’s one remaining com¬ 
plete windmill has been given a 
new look. It is Ashton Mill, near 
Wedmore, where King Alfred 
made peace with the Danes in 
a.d. 878. And a fine sight it is 
with smart new revolving cap to 
its tower so that its four very wide 
sails can turn to all the winds 
which blow. 


Painting down on 
the farm 

Under this heading in our issue 
of June 7 we published an 
announcement of a painting com¬ 
petition organised by Fisons 
Limited. Owing to a typing error, 
July 21 was given as the closing 
date. Will readers kindly note that 
the correct closing date is June 26. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Magdalen College, Oxford, founded by 
William of Waynfietc just 500 years ago 


News from 

Ten tons of toffee have been 
ordered from a British firm by the 
Jordanian Army. 

An exhibition showing how 
milk is brought from the farm to 
our doorsteps is being held at 
London’s Charing Cross Under¬ 
ground Station until June 28. 



There is obviously little room to 
spare as the Eaversham bus 
goes through the West Gate at 
. Canterbury. 

Thousands of worms had to be 
sent to Kingsford Smith airport at 
Sydney, They were wanted for 
three platypuses, bound for New 
York’s Bronx Zoo. 

CATACANOE 

A new type of boat is in use on 
children’s boating lakes in two 
London parks. It is the “cata- 
canoe ”—two canoes . joined side 
by side like a catamaran. 
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Everywhere | 

NEW TOWN 

Work began recently on another 
new town, at Houghton Regis, 
Bedfordshire. It will house 4000 
people who will work in the 
nearby car factories at Luton and 
Dunstable. 

Boys at Lancing College in 
Sussex are painting murals on 
their library walls. They have 
completed two scenes from 
Chaucer and one from Macbeth. * 

A new police station at Margate 
will have landing space for heli¬ 
copters on its roof. 

LESSON FOR THE UNTIDY 

As part of Manchester’s anti¬ 
litter campaign, six streets in the 
centre of the city are to remain 
unswept for three weeks. 

'Australia’s first international 
atomic conference was held re¬ 
cently at Sydney University. 'The 
peaceful, uses of atomic power 
were discussed by 400 scientists. 

' Entertainment ‘ tax . has been 
abolished in the Isle of Man. 

U.S. Navy weather balloons 
from Japan have drifted as far as 
Ireland. 

STONE OF GLASS 

A foundation stone of glass has 
been laid at the new laboratories 
of the British Glass Industry 
Research Association at Broom- 
hill, Sheffield. 

A dry battery small enough to 
fit inside a cherry stone has been 
developed in West Germany. 

A sun fish five feet long was 
caught recently by visitors to 
Looe, and is now in this Cornish 
town’s aquarium. 


The Round of Life T H EY SAY . . . 


HTwo children in two neighbour 

1 villages 

Playing mad pranks along the 
healthy leas; ■ 

Two strangers meeting at a 
festival; 

Two lovers whispering by an 
orchard wall; ■ . 

Two lives bound fast in one with 
golden ease ; 

Two graves grass-green beside 
a grey church-tower, 

Washed with still rains and 
daisy-blossomed ; 

Two children in one. hamlet 
born and bred ; 

So runs the round of life from 
hour to hour. Tennyson 


J have heard it said that the 
secret of good health is to eat 
onions, but I have never been able 
to understand how you can eat 
onions and keep the secret. 

Sir Thomas Moore, M.P. 

J may lose many things, including 
my temper, but I do not lose 
my nerve. It is a useful quality. 

Mr. Nehru 

'J'he appetite for education is 
becoming keener and the 
demand for it stronger. 

Sir Edward Boyle , Parliamentary 
Secretary, Minister of Education 


Out and About 


W* were watching the flittering 
movements of bats near the 
farmyard beyond the meadow, and 
might have missed a less com¬ 
mon sight but for hearing a 
strange noise close by. Can you 
imagine a crow pretending to be 
a tenor? Instead of something 
like “craw-craw,” the sound was a 
cracked “crake-crake.” 

We were skirting the hedge 
along one side ’of the meadow 
when we saw the ** singer ” fly off. 
,It was a Corncrake or Landrail. 
We were able to see the; rust- 
brown back and sides,, the pale 
cream underside, and grey face. 


That, was the second strange 
bird noise heard by us that day; 
for in the afternoon, near that 
same hedge, we had heard some¬ 
thing like a mixture of clicking 
and tin discs jingling. A,bird flew 
off only we when were close, and 
again, having heard its song, we 
knew it was a Corn Bunting. 
No\V we could identify it by its 
plumage, its brown back with 
darker streaks, and its yellow legs. 

The Corn Bunting is a native 
of Britain, but as a rule the Corn¬ 
crake favours us with its presence 
only for the summer. 

C.D.D. 
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j -Across" Africa' . - 

■ by boat 

An expedition has left Johannes¬ 
burg . to attempt the first crossing 
of the Africancontinent. by boat. 

| The trip, which is expected to take 
three or four . months, will be 
made in three fibre-glass *boats 
with outboard motors. V. , 

The journey will begin at the 
mouth of the Zambesi, on the east 
coast of Africa, the boats going 
upstream : for about 120 ’ miles to 
join thi Shire River leading to 
Lake Nyasa. Using small streams, 
the expedition hopes to reach 
Lake Kivu in the Belgian Congo 
and then go on to Lake Edward, 
on the Congo-Uganda border. It 
will turn inland to join the mighty 
Congo .at Stanleyville, and then 
down to the Atlantic. 

Observations of wild life will be 
made throughout the journey. 


BUZZ OFF ! 

'THERE was an old man in a tree 
Who was horribly bored by a 

v , i ' : 

, When : r j they ,» asked,. { ,,“ Does : . it 
buzz? " .i,i ul ! 

He replied, “Yes, it does. 

It’s a regular brute op a bee!’ 

The old man in this limerick 
had only one bee to contend, with, 
but Southend Airport officials were 
recently faced with the problem 
of a swarm of 30,000 . bees that 
had decided to “ touch down ” on 
the control tower. This was a real 
’emergency, but the Southend 
police rose to it. They produced 
a bee-keeping inspector who dealt 
'with the swarm—and with two 
others at neighbouring Westcliff. 

Pigs in a pond 

Tamworth Ited piglets stop for a 
paddle while out for a walk with young 
hostesses at Wlnpsnade Zoo. 



Rockets to 
Astronomers 

Special rockets soaring 150 to 
180 miles will be used to give 
astronomers information about the 
total eclipse of the Sun on October 
12. Loaded with instruments, eight 
Nike-Asp rockets will be fired at 
intervals from a ship near Danger 
Island, between Samoa and Tahiti, 
which is’expected to be the best 
viewing point of the eclipse. 


r HAPPY LANDING 

I. i ,The pilot of a small aeroplane 
i blacked out while flying over 
j Southern Sweden at a height of 
; 10,000 feet. There were four pas¬ 
sengers aboard,, and one of them 
j took over the controls and made a 
safe landing. 

j The self-appointed pilot had 
never flown a plane before, and 
said he had just “figured out** 
'how to control it. 


Golden Days of 
London 

Golden Days of Great Cities is 
the title of an exhibition now 
being held at Ghent in Belgium. 
London is the only city of the 
British Isles to be represented. * 

The Museum staff of London’s 
Guildhall, who collected the city’s 
exhibition, decided that the 16th 
and' 17th centuries were the 
u Golden Days,” for in that period 
London grew from a medieval 
town into a centre of European 
importance. 

: The London exhibition includes 
drawings by Wren from St. Paul’s; 
a Shakespeare first folio and 
Stowe’s “Survey of London,” and 
books of the pageants written for 
the Lord Mayors* shows from the 
Guildhall Library. There is also 
plate from the Mansion House and 
from City companies, and the con¬ 
tents of an Elizabethan jeweller’s 
shop dug up half-a-century ago. 

DANGER SIGN 

While on duty between Nairobi 
and Mombasa, a motor-patrolman 
of the Royal East Africa. A.A, 
pulled up and walked back 50 
yards to straighten up a signpost. 
Suddenly, a large bull elephant 
walked out of the bush and eyed 
him up and down. It remained 
there for 20 minutes before lum¬ 
bering across the road back into 
the bush and allowing the patrol¬ 
man to finish repairing the signpost 
and continue on his way. 

Buffaloes for 
export 

Thousands of buffaloes now 
roaming wild in Northern Austra¬ 
lia may soon be exported to the 
Philippines, 2000 miles away. 

A Philippines Government repre¬ 
sentative has stated that his 
country would take as many 
Australian buffaloes- as it could 
afford. Many Filipinos prefer 
buffalo meat to beef, and the 
animals are also needed as beasts 
of burden. 

If the two governments agree on 
the buffalo deal, the Filipinos are 
understood to be prepared to send 
skilled herdsmen to Australia to 
hunt and control the buffaloes, 
which are now wild and danger¬ 
ous. 


Know-how 
for safer 

c fl 


Training courses for 
young cyclists arc being 
held throughout the 
summer at Bexlcyhcath 
Boys’ Secondary School 
in Kent. In this pic¬ 
ture a police sergeant 
is giving instruction in 
hand signal?. 




Spotted in London 

Film actress June Thorburn and 
her dalmatian, Kelpie, seen in 
Regent’s Park. 

Brick for the 
birds 

One of our young Hertfordshire 
readers, Roger Suflling of New 
Barnet, has written to tell us of 
his novel way of feeding birds. 
He pours spare kitchen fat into 
the hollowed-out part of a brick, 
and when it is solid puts the brick 
in the garden. The birds do not 
take long to help themselves to 
this unexpected feast. Sometimes 
he stands the brick up on end 
and has the fun of watching the 
acrobatics of the blue tits as they 
peck at the fat. 


SAFER LIFEBOAT 

A lifeboat which can right itself 
was launched the other day at 
Littlehampton. The result of five 
years of research, she is 37 feet 
long and has been designed speci¬ 
ally for stations when launching is 
done from the beach. 

During trials the boat was 
deliberately turned over, and 
every time she quickly righted 
herself. Powered by Twin diesel 
engines, the boat is now being 
taken on an extensive tour of life¬ 
boat stations for .crews to inspect. 


Park your boat 
in London 

A park for boats is being made 
in an old' barge basin off the 
'Grand Union Canal to encourage 
owners of small craft to visit 
London and to make more use of 
the canals. The basin is near 
St. Papcras Station, and is being 
dredged to allow motor-cruisers to 
enter. Rest-rooms and _ running 
-water will.be provided alongside. 


SHIP UNDERGROUND 

Workmen, digging foundations 
for a new building in lower Man¬ 
hattan, the central part of New 
York city, have unearthed the 
wreckage of a sailing ship. It is 
thought the vessel was sunk dur¬ 
ing the first half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, before land was reclaimed 
and the shoreline thus extended. 


ROCKET WEEK 

Dozens of rockets arc due to 
soar into outer space this week 
from launching sites all over the 
world. They are being fired from 
ship and land ba&s, from points 
as* far apart as the Equator and 
Polar regions, to obtain compara¬ 
tive readings of space temperatures ‘ 
and atmospheric pressures. 

It is possible that in the summer 
the high altitude polar air is 
hotter than over the Equator, 
because it is exposed to the sun 
24 hours a day. 

Several countries are taking part 
in this rocket research, which is 
part of the programme for the 
International Geophysical Year. 


! * COtmtd. :: 


The desire of the Children’s 
Newspaper to help bring about a 
keener appreciation by children 
of the value of Good Handwriting 
is shared by us. 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE has for a long time 
helped the careless and untidy writer. 

WHATEVER THE AGE, 
HANDWRITING 
CAN BE IMPROVED. 

Our Short Course, prepared by 
L. W. Butcher, A.T.D., the Hand¬ 
writing expert, must lead to better 
Handwriting. 

WE PROVIDE j; 

★ choice of style 

★ SIMPLE, easy to 

FOLLOW LESSONS 

★ EXPERT GUIDANCE 
THROUGHOUt COURSE 
POST this Coupon NOW 


MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
69 WfMPOlE STREET • LONDON W.l. 
Please send me your ! 

FREE Leaflet on 
BETTER HANDWRITING, 


NAME.;,... 

ADDRESS.. 


W50 


AGE.. 


/ 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION 

TIE M1IZ MASTER 
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We don’t have to be good The hero—I can think of no 
spellers ourselves to get a lot better title for him—is a quiz- 
of fun out of Turnabout, the master from Canada, Roy Ward 
I TV quiz game which starts a Dickson. He gives competitors 
new series on Friday evening. the chance to turn round and 



Roy Ward Dickson with hostess Pauline Shepherd (left) and Muriel 
Young, the new People’s Champion 


Did you believe 
your eyes ? 

^iewers have seen many marvels 
on'the TV screen, but they 
scarcely believed their eyes one 
night last year when Marco, a. 
famous clown from East Germany, 
got up to his tricks in B B C Tele¬ 
vision. On Saturday he will be 
back on the screen in B B C Inter¬ 
national Music Hall. 

To give us an idea what to 
expect, here is what he did last 
time. Taking in his mouth a 
dagger by . the hilt, he delicately 
balanced on it a sword—point to 
point. On the sword handle he 
then added a tray, complete with 
four glasses. .. He then performed 
the same feat while, hanging up¬ 
side down from a swinging ladder. 


New problem for 
counterspies 

Jf you want to be in at the start 
of a mystery serial about a 
strange, sleep-inducing liquid that 
could paralyse a nation, tune in 
BBC .Children’s Hour this 
Wednesday evening. The Chargos 
Affair is a new play by John 
Darran in the Counterspy series, 
with Security Officers Greg 
Vaughan and “ Rocky ” Mountain 
facing up to one of the most 
baffling problems in their careers. 

It is the story of Xenos 4, a 
liquid whose fumes induce sleep 
lasting several days. Sprayed far 
and wide, it threatens to put every¬ 
one at the mercy of an inter¬ 
national crime ring headed by the 
sinister Dr. Chargos. 


stump him with the most difficult 
spelling posers they can find. 
They earn this right by first, 
scoring high points in various 
other parlour games, 

Successful contestants are lent 
dictionaries, returning the follow-'; 
ing week with four chosen ‘words; 
they hope he cannot spell. If they 
catch him out they win a prize' 

But Roy Ward Dickson is not 
easily caught. With 1160 pages 
of dictionary “photographed” in 
his memory, he attributes his spell¬ 
ing skill to his English education 
at St. Paul’s School, London., 
After he went to Canada he be¬ 
came known as the King of Quiz 
on Canadian radio and TV, and 
at one time had nine shows on the 
air every week. 

Turnabout has a People’s Cham¬ 
pion to see fair play. Last year, 
it was Pamela Russell; this year 
her place will be taken by the 
well-known TV commentator 
Muriel Young, Hostess to look 
after the competitors each week 
will be 19-year-old Pauline 
Shepherd from Islington, North 
London. 

Strange creatures 
in the window 

Did" you ever hear of a church 
window showing, among other 
creatures, a white rabbit, a March 
hare, a dormouse, and six fish 
footmen? You would have had 
to go to Daresbury Parish Church, 
Cheshire, to see it, but the other 
day this memorial window to 


PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

THEY WANT TO BE 
POLICEWOMEN 


Euniii^f Competition 

It's fun-and so easy! 

Just colour the picture cards given 
FREE in packets of SUNitYBISK 
your favourite breakfast food 

Bumper® PMms t 


Start today -* 
by getting a packet of 
SUNN Y BISK' 
from your grocer 

GRANOSE FOODS LIMITED • .WATFORD • HERTFORDSHIRE 



^fter Saturday quite a few girls 
who listen to B B C Children’s 
Hour may be echoing the title of 
the programme, I Want To Be a 
Policewoman. 

Scriptwriter Celia Irving has 
been telling me how she spent two 
days recently with girl recruits, 
training at Peel House for the 
Women’s Metropolitan Police 
Force.' - 

“It’s an attractive career for 


on. In another recording, taken 
at Scotland Yard, the Chief 
.Woman Superintendent, Miss 
Bather,.. is , heard talking to new 
recruits, telling them : about a 
policewoman’s career. 

Celia Irving was at one time a 
BBC announcer. Now she con¬ 
centrates on writing, mainly for 
radio. Her favourite programme 
is a regular children’s feature she 
broadcasts in the B B C’s Overseas 


girls who are physically fit and'. Service, which we do not hear in 
ready to take lessons in self- this country, 
defence,” said Miss 
Irving. “They enter, 
the'Force on exactly 
the same terms as 
men. Where they 
find the best use for 
their services is in 
dealing with women 
and children, often in 
cases where a police¬ 
man couldn’t render 
the same help.” 

Minimum age for 
joining is 20, and 
recruits must be at 
least five feet four 
tall. Each applicant 
is given an educa¬ 
tional test. 

Listeners will hear 
recordings made at 
Peel House while 
lessons were going 



Two women police report back to their station 
by telephone 


Return of the Avocet 


“As dead as the Dodo” is a 
phrase we often hear. It 
refers, of course, to a bird that 
became extinct in the 18th century. 
But a century ago people in 
Britain could have coined another 
phrase, “Vanished like the 
Avocet.” This rare bird of East 
Anglia completely disappeared in 
the 1820s, thanks to the hunters 
who sought avocet skins and eggs. 

How the avocet has returned 
will be told in BBC Television’s 


Look on Friday by Peter Scott, 
who will have with him Philip 
Brown, secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds. 

Two pairs of avocets nested 
close together in Ireland in 1938; 
then the breed disappeared again, 
until .about 1947, when they were 
discovered in Suffolk. Now there 
is a thriving colony of them, 
which is closely guarded by the 
R.S.P.B. 


Looking after your pet 


Ellon Hayes 

Lewis Carroll, who wrote Alice in 
Wonderland, was filmed by B B C 
cameras, and it will be shown in 
this week’s Sunday Special. 

Lewis Carroll—his real name 
was C. L. Dodgson—was born in 
Daresbury, Dedicated in 1934, 
the window consists of three large 
panels and five small ones. The 
central main panel pictures the 
Nativity; the left-hand one shows 
Lewis Carroll with Alice; the 
right-hand one St. Francis and the 
Wolf. The sm&ll panels contain, 
besides the creatures I have men¬ 
tioned, such characters as the 
Mad Hatter, the Duchess, the 
Queen and Knave of Hearts, and 
the Cheshire Cat. 

Elton Hayes will be in the pro¬ 
gramme to give us his version of 
the Mock Turtle Song. . 


Jt is no good feeding dogs with 
lettuce or rabbits with dog bis¬ 
cuits, Every domestic animal 
needs special treatment . . but 
what? 

Because so many people want 



James Pestridge 


their animals to be both healthy 
and happy, that popular Midlands 
broadcaster, James Pestridge, 
scored a big success with his 
BBC Children’s Hour programme 
under the title Particular Pets, 

This Thursday Children’s Hour 
listeners can come in at the start 
of a new series. Week by week 
Jim Pestridge will introduce ex¬ 
perts with advice on how to look 
after all sorts of different 
creatures. 

Christmas preview 

A short time ago BBC cameras 
were at a Leeds factory which 
was . already making Christmas 
cards. A day was also spent in a 
shop which set out its Christmas 
card display for the occasion, with 
customers in winter clothing. As 
we were having wintry spring 
weather, nobody took much 
notice! The film is to be called 
A Greeting for Christmas.- 
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THRILLS'; IN STORE A T WIMBLE DON 



The Wimbledon Championships are here again. The 
struggles for the most coveted honours in law?t tennis 
begin next Monday , with leading players from all over ' 
the world taking part and thrilling huge crowds for whom 
the Wimbledon fortnight is the greatest event in the 
sporting calendar. 


•r .••• 

VV.V-'.v- \.y- i 


Shirley Bloomer is Britain’s main hope 



Mike Davies, Britain’s leading player 


The men’s singles is one of the 
■ most “open ” for some time, 
for Lew Hoad, last yearns easy 
winner, is now a professional. But 
most people expect that one of his 
fellow-countrymen will triumph, 
and another all-Australian final is 
highly probable. 

Favourite for the title is Ashley 
Cooper,. whose strong, all-round 
play took him to the final last 
year. But Neale Fraser and Mai 
Anderson will run him close, for 
both are capable of beating him 
on their day. So, too, is Mervyn 
Rose. Ranked among the world’s 
best players for many years, this 
•Australian left-hander combines 
artistry with power, and might 
^ well add the elusive Wimbledon 
title to the French and Italian 
championships which he has won 
in the past two months. 

If there is to be a major surprise 
in the tournament it may be pro¬ 
vided by Barry Mackay. Possess¬ 
ing the fastest service in tennis, 
this 4 American six-footer has 
recently had a great deal of in¬ 
tensive practice with the world’s 
best'professionals, and should be 
at the top of his form. 

CHANCE FOR DAVIDSON 

Sven Davidson, Europe’s leading 
player, has been troubled of late 
by an injured ankle. But, if fully 
recovered, this burly Swede has 
the.stamina and experience to be. 
fighting out the finals on July 4, 
He has always played well at 
Wimbledon. 

Britain’s top players—Mike 
Davies, Roger Becker, Billy 
Knight, and Bobby Wilson—have 
some notable victories, to their 
credit, and may add some more 
in the next fortnight. It is perhaps 
too much to expect any of them 
to win Jhrough to the Singles 
finals; but Davies and Wilson are 
likely to carry Britain’s colours a 
long way in the,Doubles. 


, Though the men’s event seems 
more open than usual, there can 
be little doubt who will be the 
lady champion. Althea Gibson, 
last year’s winner, is playing as 
well as ever, and it seems unlikely 
that anyone will be able to with¬ 
stand her -serving and volleying. . 

The one person who can match 
her for overhead strength .and 
volleying powers is 18-year-old 
Maria Bueno of Brazil, a new¬ 
comer to Wimbledon. Effervescent 
and a bundle of energy, x Maria 
seems to alternate between bril¬ 
liance and mediocrity. At her best 
she is almost unbeatable; at her 
worst she is guilty of the most 
extraordinary errors. The fast 
Wimbledon courts will certainly 
suit her style of game. 

DHmsn HOPES 

If steadiness, determination, and 
incredible retrieving ability could 
carry a player through to ultimate 
victory, wc should look no further 
for the winner than • Shirley 
Bloomer, England’s No. 1. Un¬ 
defeated for two years on hard 
courts until recently, this Grimsby 
lass should certainly win her way 
into the last four. 

She was beaten in last year’s 
championship by young Christine 
Truman, who went on to reach the 
semi-finals. Can she do it again? 
That raking forehand drive of hers 
will certainly take her a long way, 
but lack of experience may take 
its toll as she reaches the nerve- 
racking final stages. We will 
probably have to wait another 
year or two before we can cheer 
Christine as the champion. 

Ann Haydon, another young 
British hope, has already scaled 
the heights of the table tennis 
world; many judges believe that 
she will do equally well at lawn 
tennis. This year, at any .rate, 
she should be fighting for admisr 
sion to the semi-finals. ' 



Ashley Cooper, favourite for the men’s singles 



Young Christine Truman, a semi-finalist last year 


Barry Mackay will provide America’s main challenge 


Maria Bueno, dashing young champion from Brazil 
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Parliament Buildings of Quebec Province 
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the. city of Quebec sis about 
celebrate its 350th anniversi 
Once the site of : an Indian set 
ment, it was founded in 1608 by 
French explorer Samuel de Ch; 
plain. Captured /by the British 
1629, the city was given back 
France three years later. In 1 
it was made the' capital of - > 
France. In 1759 the city was c 
tured by General Wolfe, and f 
years later, when New France - 
ceded to... Britain, it became 
capital of Canada/ remaining 
until 1841. 


^Hhe only walled city in* Nc 
America, Quebec stands ot 
rocky headland 350 feet above 
St, Lawrence, at the point wher 
is joined by the St. Charles' Ri 
The mighty. St. Lawrence 1 
measures less than a mile in wii 
and the name Quebec is an Ind 
one referring to the narrowing 
the river. - 


An aerial view of the bold headland on which the city stands 


j \_ handsome city in a magnific 
; setting, and rich in hist< 
Quebec boasts a fine harbour 
many industries, mostly centred 
the modern manufacturing dist 
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COMM ON WE A L Tl 


Sf. John’s Gate and part of the wall enclosing the old city 
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Tourists taking an old-style ride through the St. Louis Gate 
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I The Wolfe Memorial 


Kent House, dating from 1636, is the oldest in Quebec 
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Montmorency Falls, 274 feet high—a great sight seven miles from Quebec 
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along the banks of the St, Charles 
.River. Most ? of • its citizens' are |||l|| 
French-speaking; people, and Uhey £ . ' 
have preserved many French tradi- fif 
ti'ons and interesting old buildings. 

Among the notable sights are the * 
walls of the city, which run for 
<a'milc-and-a-half and have three big 
gateways. Outside the walls arc 
the Plains ;of. Abraham, scene of ; 
Wolfe’s victory over Montcalm 
during the Seven Years’‘War. 

These pictures arc reproduced by courtesy of. || 
the Canadian Government, Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, and £ 
the National Film Board of Canada. 
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University students in one of the many narrow streets 


Huge grain elevators on the shores of the St. Lawrence 


Old houses dwarfed by modern offices 
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NEWS FKOM THE ZOO 



BUDGIES 



LEG RINGS 


r J^fiu other day the London Zoo 
sent ten homing budgerigars to 
a hospital at Haywards Heath, 
Sussex, to be placed in an aviary 
in the grounds for. the entertain¬ 
ment of patients. They have been 
quickly replaced, keepers .report¬ 
ing that there are now at least, 
a dozen newly-hatched.-birds. 

. “ All the young birds are having 
a small aluminium, ring bearing 
the word ‘Zoo’ placed around one 
leg,” a Zoo'official told me. 4, We 
have found this system necessary 
because so many stray budgies are 
brought in to us by the police 
these days. Most of them are pets 
which have escaped from private 
homes, and if our own birds were 
not marked, it would bften be 
difficult to say whether they were 
our property or not. 

“Not all oF our budgies are 
using the nest-boxes put up for 
them inside their aviary,” the 
official added. “A few pairs are 
already nesting in trees out in the 
grounds. These nests are being 
watched by the keepers, and any 
young hatched in them will also 
be ringed. 


’ We now have . so many ; , of 
these free-flying birds that we. are 
not sure of their total. But there 
arei certainly more -than 100 of 
them; If the flock gets too large 
we shall pass , some more of the 
birds on to hospitals needing them, 
as we have done several times 
previously.” ' 

The Zoo’s outdoor reptiliary (or 
reptile rock garden) has just been 
re-stocked for the summer months, 
and now includes 40 grass snakes 
and a dozen adders. In addition, 
50 green lizards obtained from 
Italy, half-a-dozen' sand lizards 
from Dorset, and 40 European 
wall lizards have been placed in 
the enclosure. And these last are 
causing rather a headache for 
keepers. 

44 As soon as we put down meat- 
worms for the lizards,” . Overseer 
R, A. Lanworn explained, “scores 
of sparrows swarm into the en¬ 
closure and try to get them away 
from the lizards. Often there are 
some vicious tussles between a 
lizard and a sparrow, though ns a 
rule it is the lizard, with its 
stronger pull, which wins. Norm¬ 



f Little pigs 

Baby boars at.the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm take a look 
at the outside world. 


ally, sparrows would not be much 
attracted to mealworms as food, 
but as many of them have hungry 
nestlings to feed, the mealworm is 
a big attraction to them. We are 
trying to'think-of a way of coping 
with this problem. 

“Most of the snakes introduced 
into this enclosure are newly- 
acquired specimens,” Mr. Lan¬ 
worn added. “But there are a 
few ‘t)ld hands’ which spent the 
winter hibernating inside their 
cave. A few came out during a 
warm spell in February, but the 
ensuing cold weather soon , sent 
them back* again, until recently.” 

SNAIL FARM 

The Zoo has just bought two 
dozen Roman snails, a large 
species not seen in the menagerie 
for some years. “Six of these we 
are putting on exhibition in the 
insect house,” an official told me. 
“The rest we intend putting down 
on the bank of the Regent’s Canal, 
close by the insect house labora¬ 
tory, so that they can, be kept 
under observation. The snails will 
be in a small compound there, and 
we hope that, living in more or 
less natural conditions, they will 
breed there, and thus ensure a 
4 pool ’ for the official exhibition 
den. 

“Should we do well with this 
miniature ‘ snail farm,’ we may 
later free some of them in the 
Gardens; for example, on the bank 
beside the Fellows’ lawn. Even 
should some stray away, they 
would probably soon return, for 
they have quite a strong 4 homing 
instinct.’ 

“These snails, sometimes called 
edible snails, are usually termed 
Roman because it- was supposed 
that the Romans first brought the 
.species to England,” the* official 
added. “Some of the large speci¬ 
mens have a shell diameter of two 
inches and weigh up to two 
ounces. In France, they are. a 
very popular dish.” . 

Craven Hill 
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Land in sight 

This boat in a playground is a never-failing delight for 
children, at the Winslow. Nursery School at Hammersmith, 
London. This little group is doubtless adrift in a lonely sea 
while the skipper keeps a sharp lookout for any sign of land. 


New cable ship for Britain 


The Post Office has four cable 
ships, and the Postmaster-General 
has just announced that it Will 
probably have a fifth by the end 
of this year. 

The work of laying and. repair¬ 
ing submarine cables is becoming 
increasingly important, and as 
more cables are laid, the greater 
are the demands upon this special 
fleet. 

The biggest in this fleet is the 
Telegraph Ship Monarch, which 
was built soon after the war. In¬ 
deed, it is the biggest cable-laying 
vessel in the world. Two years 
ago it laid the first two telephone 
cables, each more than 2000 miles 
long, between Newfoundland and 
Scotland. This was a remarkable 
operation, because the cable was 
lowered to the bed of the Atlantic, 
in some parts nearly three miles 
deep. People on either side of the 
Atlantic can now hold a conversa¬ 
tion as easily as next-door neigh¬ 
bours. The Monarch' has also 
laid cables for foreign countries 


and thus earned many dollars for 
Great Britain. ' 

The Post Office’s other three 
cable ships are Alert, Ariel, and 
Iris. These are smaller vessels, 
excellent for cable laying and 
repair in home waters because 
they can approach closely inshore 
and are easily manoeuvred in 
restricted waters. They were of 
special value during the war in 
helping to lay and repair cables 
to ensure constant communication 
between General Eisenhower and 
his London staff. 

Constant’ watch must be main¬ 
tained on the cables to ensure that 
repairs can be : made instantly. 
Cables can be damaged in several 
ways—by a ship dragging its 
anchor; by trawlers’* fishing gear; 
or even by underwater earthquake. 

A fifth cable ship, with all the 
latest ; improvements and inven¬ 
tions, will be welcomed by the 
Post Office fleet, and will increase 
still further Britain’s lead in sub¬ 
marine cable laying. 


MIC AH CLARKE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (13) 



Judge Jeffreys would not listen to any defence The jury, consisting of supporters of King James, Micfah and his-companions were marched in The -captives were taken below and confined 
put forward by the prisoners. “ And you, you were quickly bullied into -giving a verdict of chains to Poole Harbour, where they were in wooden cells, each man being fastened with 
great bulking rebel,” he cried when Micali was guilty on the whole batch af prisoners. Then hustled onboard the ship that was to take-them anklets of iron. While the skipper was super- 
brought before him, 1 “ have you not grace enough Jeffreys, pretending to be deeply moved, and from their homeland for ever. The skipper, vising the distribution of bread and water, a 
to cast your eyes down, but must needs look with tears in bis voice, informed them that their a brutal-looking fellow-exclaimed when be saw sailor came down to gay that a stranger, “ a 
justice an the face as though you were an boncst “most soft-hearted and compassionate mon- Micah:. '“HereVa lusty rogue ! He might work person of quality,” had come aboard and wished 
man ? Arc you not afraid,-sirrah ? Do you not arch ” had had pity on them. Instead of being for years in the rice-swamps-ere the land-crabs to speak to him. Later sailors came down, 
see death close upon you ? ” Micah replied that hanged they were to be sent to the West Indies have the picking of him I Aye, wrfM have some knocked the irons from Micah’s ankles, and told 
he bad *ecn it before and bad not been afraid. ^ond .sold there as slaves 1 -smart bidding from the settlers for this loti” him to follow them up on deck. 

Is the mysterious visitor in any way connected with Micah? Sec next week’s concluding instalment 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 



USUAL 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


As pioneers of the latest, craze, 
Jennings and Darbishire construct 
a home-made telephone from 
tobacco tins and twine, and pro¬ 
ceed to test it. Jennings- is speak¬ 
ing from the corridor to Darbi - 
shire, who is inside the Common 
room . 

2. Mr. Wilkins disapproves 

^Phe master on duty tfyat evening 
was Mr, Wilkins. He was a 
large man with a booming voice, 
and a limited supply of patience. 
As he made his way along the 
corridor on his tour of duty, he 
caught sight of a familiar figure 
talking to himself outside the 
Common room door. That in 
itself was not remarkable—queerer 
things had been known to happen 
at Linbury Court, School; but as 
the boy was mumbling his mono¬ 
logue into a tin the master felt that 
some explanation. was called for. 

: “ Why on earth are you standing 
there chattering away to yourself, 
Jennings?” he demanded as he 
approached, 

* “Oh, I wasn’t, sir,” the boy pro¬ 
tested. “I was talking to some¬ 
body down on the Earth, sir—er, 
I mean, somebody in the Common 
room. You can hear them answer 
if you listen through this earphone, 
sir.” 

But Mr. Wilkins was not keen 
to. know how things were going 
down on Earth. “Another of these 
ridiculous crazes!” he said in dis¬ 
approving tones« “ It beats me 
why you silly little boys have to 
waste your time fiddling about 


with futile gadgets instead of doing 
something intelligent.” 

Jennings was mildly shocked at 
this description of his latest hobby, , 

“Well, you see, sir, I’m only 
pretending this is a powerful radio . 
transmitter, sir, but if it was a real 
one I should be able to do a whole 
lot of useful things with it, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins looked doubtful. 
“Such as?” . 

' “Well, sir, like, say, for instance, 
broadcasting messages of peace 
and goodwill, and—er—all that 
sort of thing, sir. I mean, sup¬ 
posing there really were people on 
Mars and places, sir, we should be 
able to tell them we wanted to be 
friendly and weren’t going to 
attack them, or anything.” 

- Leave the Martians 

“No doubt,” said Mr, Wilkins, 

“ But for a start, Jennings, I sug¬ 
gest you leave the Martians to 
their own. devices, and try spread- . 
ing a little of this goodwill and 
brotherly understanding among ■ 
the members of Form III. When 
you’ve got them to behave, like 
civilised human beings you can 
start worrying about the inhabi¬ 
tants of space, and not before.” . 

“Yes, sir.” . . . 

, “ And what’s more,” Mr. Wilkins 
went on. “ I’m warning you that if 
this ridiculous make-believe of 
yours leads to trouble, as it did 
last time. I’ll—I’ll . . He 
searched his mind for a fitting . 
punishment. Somewhat lamely, he 
finished up: “Well, it had‘better 
not lead to trouble, that’s all.” 


)) 


OLD-TIME CARS 
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No. 22. THE 

Louis Coatalen, a young 
French engineer, Came to 
England in 1901 and became 
naturalised. After working for 
the Humber company for some 
years, he designed this first 
Hillman cat and competed with 
it in the Tourist Trophy race 


1908 HILLMAN 

in the Isle of Man. He is 
shown here testing the Hillman 
on the road, before taking it 
over to the Isle of Man. 

A heavy, roomy car, it 
had a 20-hp., four-cylinder 
engine capable of giving a 
speed of over 65 m.p.h. 


The next morning Jennings and 
Darbishire spent every moment of 
their free time with ears or mouth 
glued to a tobacco tin, exchanging 
pointless remarks about' the 
weather or inquiring after each 
other’s health. By lunch time the 
novelty was beginning to wear 
thin. / 1 

Cops and robbers 

“You know, Darbi, we ought 
to think of something^ else we 
could do with our walkie-talkie,” 
Jennings remarked as he* churned 
lip the jam in his rice pudding. 

' “Yes, I know,” Darbishire 
agreed. 

“Perhaps we could make up a 
game of some sort,” Jennings went 
on. “For instance, I could be a 
police car and Atkinson or 
Venables or someone could be a 
gang of bandits who’ve just robbed 
a bank. You could be the control 
room at Scotland Yard giving me 
instructions about which way they 
were escaping and telling me where 
to go to head them off.” 

“Yes, but you couldn’t actually 
go anywhere,” Darbishire objected. 
“Not unless you left your walkie- 
talkie behind, and then you 
wouldn’t be in touch with the 
control room any more.” 

A plan to make the telephone 
unit more . mobile occurred to 
Jennings shortly before the end of 
break the following morning as he 
and Darbishire were sitting on the 
Common room window sill making 
adjustments to their apparatus. 

. Down below, on the quad, they 
could see Venables floundering 
round the asphalt on a pair of 
roller skates. His flailing arms and 
unsteady balance revealed that he 
was no skilful performer; but this 
was natural enough, for it was 
only after breakfast that morning 
that the skates had arrived by the 
parcel post. 

. v 

Only a learner 

“Wow! Look at old Venables 
lurching about like a bull on a 
bicycle!” Darbishire exclaimed. 

“•Give him a chance; he’s only 
a learner,” said Jennings. “As 
soon as he’s got the hang of it 
he’ll be able to . . He broke 
off as a bright thought floated into 
his mind. , “ You know, Darbi; 
that’s one -way the police > car 
could move about without losing 
touch with Scotland Yard.” 

Darbishire wrinkled his nose in 
perplexity. He had forgotten about 
the conversation during lunch the 
previous day. 

“If Venables will lend me his 
skates, that is,” Jennings explained. 
‘‘You could stand in the middle of 
the quad transmitting messages 
while .1 go belting around on the 
other end of the string.” 


Venables’ 


Darbishire was not 
impressed with this 
plan for,- improving 
the mobility of the 
Flying Squad, which 
seemed to him to be 
somewhat limited in 
scope. 

“You’d have to be 
an expert skater to do 
it properly,” he said. 

■“A fine sort of mobile 
policeman you’d make 
if you kept sitting 
down every three 
yards.” 

“I can skate—-well, 
a bit, anyway,” Jen¬ 
nings retorted. . “Oh, 
come on, let’s go and 
ask if he’ll let me 
have a go.” 

They hurried out 
on to the quad, Jen¬ 
nings in the lead and 
shouting at the top of 
his voice to. attract 
attention. But by now the skater 
had achieved a surprising turn of 
speed and was encircling the 
apshalt so fast that he was quite 
unable to obey the summons to 
halt. 

.. “Can’t stop!” he shouted as he 
flashed past. “You’ll have'to wait 
till I run down.” 

After three more circuits his 
pace slackened and he wobbled 
unsteadily to rest in Jennings’ 
arms. " ’' ’ 

“Shall, we dance?” Jennings 
inquired facetiously as Venables 
clutched him round the waist and 
grabbed his wrist for support. 
Gently he’ freed himself from the 
embrace and said: “I wanted to 
ask you if you’d very decently let 
me have a bash on your skates.” 

“Well, I like the cheek of that! 
I thought it was something im¬ 
portant,” Venables replied warmly. 
“I wouldn’t have stopped other¬ 
wise.” 

Skates and telephone 

“It is important! It’s all to do 
with our telephone, you see, and 
I must have a pair of skates to 
carry out the full treatment.” 

“I don’t see why I should. You 
never lend me anything of yours.” 

“Oh, I will, honestly. I’ll lend 
you . . Jennings racked his 
brains for an acceptable .offering. 
“I’ll let you have a go on the tele¬ 
phone afterwards.” 

“I’ll think about it,” said 
Venables. “But you’ll have to 
wait a week or two. I’m not lend- 
; ing my skates to anyone while 
they’re new.” 

The bell for school put-an end 
to the bargaining, and the boys 
| hurried indoors and up the stairs 
to their classroom. 

According to the time-table the 
lesson was geography; but Mr. 
Wilkins, who taught this subject to 
Form III, had decided to spend the 
first ten minutes of the period in 
an inspection of books and equip¬ 
ment. 

“Come along now, you boys. 
Get out your books in all subjects 
and lay them on your desks,” he 
ordered when the class had 
assembled. 

Form III registered mild sur¬ 
prise. “All our books, sir?” 

“You heard what I said. And 
as well as books I want to see 
pens, pencils, rubbers, rulers, 
geometry sets^the lot.” 



Venables wobbled unsteadily to rest in 
Jennings’ arms 


“Is it an inspection, sir?” 
inquired Atkinson. 

“ Of course it is. You don’t 
imagine I’m organising an exhibi¬ 
tion, do you! Come along, get 
everything out now. I’m going to 
make sure that all property is 
clearly marked with the owner’s 
name,” 

The classroom hummed with 
activity as desks were flung open 
and their contents piled up in top- 
heavy pyramids.on desk lids and 
seats. \ 

A book inspection was a wel¬ 
come break in the routine, Form 
III decided. Provided they could 
think of a few delaying tactics and 
time-wasting questions, there was 
no reason why the check could not 
be made to last for the rest of the 
lesson.' 

Temple started the ball rolling 
ly saying: “Sir, please, sir, what 
shall I do, sir? I haven’t got my 
name on my algebra book, sir.” 

“Put it on at once then,” came 
the curt reply. 

Two-inch ruler 

Darbishire was the next to raise 
a pointless query. Holding aloft 
a.fragment of a broken ruler, its 
edges serrated like a bread-knife, 
he said: “Please, sir. I’ve only got 
about two inches of my ruler left, 
sir.” 

“What about it?” ' ‘ 

“Well, sir, my name’s too long 
to go on all in one piece, sir, so 
will it be all right if 1 write Darbi 
on one side and shire on the other, 
sir?”; *; ' 

“I—I— Doh\ Don’t ask such 
stupid questions, you silly little 
boy!” • . .: . ; 

“But, sir, I was only think¬ 
ing '. . ” ' : ; 

“Well, don’t think!” snapped 
Mr. Wilkins. “Now I’m going to 
take a list of boys who are short 
of stationery, so keep quiet and 
put your hands up if you want 
anything” f . 

When at last he had dealt with 
all the queries and altered his list’ 
so many times that it was barely 
legible, Mr. Wilkins’, patience was 
growing threadbare. 

“I’m going down to the 
stationery cupboard to get these 
things for you,” he announced 
brusquely. “While I’m gone you’d 
better make sure you’ve got your 
name. on all your books and 
writing materials.” 

■ Continued on page ID 
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* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 



RIDGETENT^/ 


I 

. BRAND NRW dp-luxo 
\ V“Safety” Teat. All 
. *-*■-./*; .-fjo*. • colours. Complete; Ideal 
cyclists, campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in, peep¬ 
ing base X 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. 
high‘X'-12 in. walls. All approx. Weight 
3i lb. Cash 55/- J or 4/- deposit and 
9: monthly payments 6/-, 1 of 2/6. WITH 
FLYSHEET .83/6 or 8/3 > deposit and 
8 monthly payments 9/8, l of 4/9. Both 
carriago 2/6. LISTS, TENTS. MARQUEES, 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT, SLEEPING BAGS, 
BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, v WATCHES, 
KINGS, JEWELLERY. ETC., TERMS. 





lEADQUARTERand 


SLEEPING BAG 

Tins is inade from genuino 
Governmont matorlal, : boware of spurious 
imitations. A great bargain to advertise our 
Bumper Camping Outfit. Size 6'3 ff X 2'l ff . 
Folds up neatly for easy carrying. Quilted, 
filled with luxurious Kapok—not imitation 
filling, tho real Government quality. Price 
miles below even tho making price. 


(Dept. CN/42) 196/200CoMharbourLane, Loughborough Junc., London, 8.E.O. OpenallSat. 7p.m. Wed. 


THREE Queen Elizabeth Issues of 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA 

issued in 1954 are extremely attractive 
large bi-coloured pictorials with 3 
different island Beenes. Theso superb 
MINT stamps will he sent at onco 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

to all geuuine collectors requesting one 
of my Discount Approval selections. I 
also preseut purchasers with a SPECIAL 
SURPRISE GIFT, worth more than tho 
above, and I operate a genuino profit- 
sharing BONUS SCHEME for all customers 
making reasonable regular purchases. 
P/ease tell your parents. 

. You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept, TDC/CN), 

7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 

^enclosing 3d, stamp for postage'. 


FREE 


OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 
★Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 
]★ Stamp Identifier 
iHiPerfor at ion 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★ Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to see out famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. (If you would 
liko a stamp album as 
well, send 8d. extra.) 

Tell your parents you are writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(USB), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



imm 



Wo offer YOU an ultra-rapid British- 
Made Gratispoo! film FREE! So that 
you may try the amazing Gratlspool 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“BATCH.” Send this advert, with 
name, address and 1/- to cover 
postage, packing, P.T., etc. Free film 
will be sent by return. THESE 
SIZES' ONLY —620, 120 and 127. 
Famous for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.IO), GLASGOW, C.1 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

200 Austria ... 4/- 
100 Russia ... 5/6 
50 Gt. Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/- 


50 Finland 
100 China . 
10 Ioeland 
10 Danzig 
.100 .Canada 
50 U.S.A. 

10 Barbados , 
50 Brazil 


1/3 
1/6 
.1/3 
.1/3 
. 6 /- 
. 1/6 
. 2 /- 
2 /- 


12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 2/. 
100 World ... 2/- 
50 Australia .2/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Malaya ... 1/6 
100 Italy ... 2/.‘ 
50 India ... 1/3 
10 Zanzibar ... -2/- 
25 Trieste - ... 2/. 

6 Yemen (Cat. 
value 27/2) 5/- 


Please add 3dl for return postage. 
Full Price List sent Free of Charge. NO 
APPROVALS. Orders despatched per return 
—NO WAITING. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
GIBBONS* SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1958 EDN., 1,597 Pages. 
PRICE 21/-, Postage I/O. . 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for ’• 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 

41 Experiments* 1 

l H 

“Formulae” 

I/* 

41 Home 
Chemistry ** 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post pa’d 

nrnnr (Scientific Dept. C.M.) 

uGlm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stolce Newington, London, N.I6 



■FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL-STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuino applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4^<t. in 
stamps for postage, and parents’ permission. 
Only used Hr. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Brqxbourne, Herts. 


MONACO w 
* GHANA ^ 


3 latest 
very large 
LOURDES 
pictorials 
of Bernadette Centenary and ono 
GHANA Independence stamp. FREE 
TO ALL sending 3d. postage. 

i rlease tell parents. 

S. REY (MO), 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 


1 


rnrr Oil British colonial 

rnfct uU FOREIGN STAMPS 

Including latest Issues of Queen's reign free 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and enclosing 3d. stamp. Readers 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, West 
Indies. Canada, U.S.A., writo to mo enclosing 
6d. in stamps of your-country for my Special 
free packet and Approvals, Tell your Parents . 

C. J. CANNON 

IGGoldsmidRd.,Tonbridge, Kent, England 


RARE PHILL1PIN0 MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER 

30 Yugoslavia 2/6 | 50 India 2/6 

SO Japan 2/6 30 China 2/6 

30 Sweden 2/6 j 50 World Mix. 2/- 
Set of 10 Belgian Sea-BirdB 1/6 
6 Animals (Macau) ... ... l/- 

8 Pre-War '39-45 China ... 2/- 
WUY NOT ASK FOR OUR APPROVALS? 

Please tell your parents. 
fc.W.O. to: PHILLABEL LTD. (IR), 
5fl Shakespeare Crescent, Manor Park, London,E.12. 




Yes, Flook of 
tho Daily Mail filled 
with your favourite 

“CREMONA” 
Assorted toffees. 

In pastel yellow wear¬ 
ing brown bow-tie. 
Niue inches tall and 
every inch a Britisher! 

ONLY S/6 EACH 

(Postage 1/-, Plus 6d. 
for. each extra model.) 

A. S. Wilkin Ltd., 

(DEPT. C.N.), CREMONA PARK, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 7 


20 DUFF. !§•!£» [FMH2 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. for 
postage. (Abroad 1/- extra 
Rcgd.) Monthly selections 
our speciality. Adult 
collectors catered for. If you 
wish you may join “TnE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

We aim to please, 
parents* or Headmaster's 
permission required. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP S HOP, Canterbury, L td. (Dept. 55), Canterbury, Kent. 


Stamp News 

Police had to be called out in 
Tokyo to maintain order 1 
among thousands of people strugg¬ 
ling for a new Stamp Hobby 
Week, issue. 

(Canada has two new com¬ 
memorative stamps. The first, 
recently issued, honours Sieur de 
La Verandrye, French explorer of 
the early 1700s who opened up 
much of the country’s west 
regions. The other, to be issued 
on June 26, marks the 350th anni¬ 
versary of the founding of Quebec 
by Samuel de Champlain (see 
page 6.) 

new Russian stamp marks the 
150th birthday of Mahmud 
Aijazov, a retired farmer of Azer¬ 
baijan. . - - 

Australia and New Zealand will 
have .stamps to commemor¬ 
ate the first flight across the 
Tasman Sea, 30 years ago. It was 
made by Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith in his Southern Cross on 1 
September 10, 1928. 

(Greece will issue a new set at 
the beginning of next month 
to mark the 40th anniversary of 
her air mail service. The stamps 
will depict various Greek ports. 

1% YORKSHIRES 
RICHMOND 

Special celebrations . at Rich¬ 
mond in Yorkshire next Sunday 
will mark the 700th anniversary 
of the coming of the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars, to this lovely 
town in lovely Swaledale. They 
came to Richmond at the invita¬ 
tion of Ralph FitzRanulph, Lord 
of Middleham in neighbouring 
Wensleydale. 

Two hundred years after their 
coming they added to their church 
a graceful bell tower. 

All that now remains of their 
friary, this old tower will be the 
( focus of next Sunday’s celebra¬ 
tions, during which a Franciscan 
friar will preach there for the first 
time for more than 400 years. 

JENNINGS, AS 
USUAL 

Continued from page 9 

At the door he was halted by 
an urgent plea from Jennings. 

‘‘Sir, please, sir, how can I mark 
my bit of bungee, sir?*’ 

“Your what?” - 
“My india-rubber, sir. I put 
my name on it in pencil, sir, but 
it wears off every time I rub some¬ 
thing out, sir. And I can’t use 
ink because it goes all blotchy and 
spoils the 

“I can’t be bothered with your 
troubles now,” Mr. Wilkins broke 
in impatiently. “You’ll have to 
think of some way of marking it 
permanently. I’m not taking any 
excuses.” 

“But, sir . . .” 

“ Be quiet, Jennings, and get on 
with what I told you to do. I 
warn you that if I find anything 
of yours that hasn’t got your name 
on when I get back, I’ll—I’ll .., . 
Well, it had better have your 
name on, that’s all!” 

To be continued 
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OF BRITAIN 


10. Brecon Beacons 

In this final article on our National Parks we return to 
Wales—to the Border Country in and around Brecknock¬ 
shire. Established in September 1955 {at the same time as 
the park in Northumbria), Brecon Beacons consists of 515 
square miles of highly varied country. Here in South 
Wales is mountain scenery with its own distinctive 
character , vastly different from that of Snowdonia in the 

north. 


Xim massive centrepiece of this 
National Park are the 
Beacons themselves, sweeping up 
from The south in a magnificent 
upsurge of grassland and topping 
2900 feet in Pen-y-Fan, the highest 
summit. The rock of the locality 
is Old Red Sandstone, which 
makes for steep grass slopes and 


narrow ridges rather than the 
crags and cliffs so familiar in the 
limestone and gritstone country. 

To the cast of the Beacons, 
across the charming valley of the 
River Usk, are the . bracken. and 
heather moorlands of the Black 
Mountains. They provide a quite 
different prospect, though one no 
less attractive. Here are no fewer 
than eight long upland valleys run¬ 
ning parallel with one another 
deep into the mountains, and, one 
of them shelters the lovely ruins 
of Llanthony Abbey. 

In the west the Carmarthen Van 
offers yet another contrast of 
scene with its chocolate-brown 
cliffs and tiny hill-locked tarns. 
This is a country of lake legends 
so common in the medieval folk 
tales of Wales. The little market 


town of Llandilo is a good centre 
for exploring this captivating, dis¬ 
trict. 

For climbing on the Beacons 
there is. no starting point more 
pleasant than the county town 
of Brecon itself. Situated just 
within the park, Brecon (in Welsh, 
Aberhonddu) lies astride the River 
Usk in a delightful 
valley setting. Here 
is a fascinating little 
museum belonging ’to 
the Brecknock 
Society/ which could 
become the nucleus 
of a fine National 
'Park Centre. 

The broad, well- 
formed valleys of the 
district rise gradually 
to the hilltops. Water 
engineers have found 
them useful, and there 
are already some ten 
reservoirs within the 
park, and more are 
proposed. These artificial lakes are 
not .in themselves necessarily out 
of harmony with their surround¬ 
ings, but this cannot be said of the 
accompanying iron railings, pump¬ 
houses, and tarmacadam roads. 
How to blend these works of man 
with their mountain settings is a 
problem not easy to solve. . ■ 

In, addition to walking and 
climbing, the park affords some of 
the finest fishing south of the 
Scottish Border. Usk, Wye, and 
Towy are renowned far and wide 
for salmon and trout. Boating 
and coarse fishing are already 
established on Llangorse Lake, 
east of Brecon, and the now dis¬ 
used Brecon and Monmouthshire 
Canal has great possibilities for 
canoeing and for sites for hostels 
along its wooded banks. 


"BRECON BEACOHsH 

COUNTY BOUNDARIES _ — .- 


CARMARTHEN 

LLANDOVERY* 
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Careg Ccnnen Castle in the^ Brecon Beacons National Park 

: (Croim copyright reserved) 
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PUZZLE PARADE 


i HIDDEN 
ANIMALS 

J$y joining an 
illustration 
with one of the 
letters, dr groups 
of letters, you will 
•. be able, to' form 
the name of a 
well-known animal. 
Can you find the 
eight hidden here? 


illiniums 


WHAT AM I? 

J live in the kitchen, 

And when I get hot 
You may think I’m angry. 

But oh, no, I’m not! 

I like to be useful; 

No job do 1 shirk. 

And often I whistle 
Or sing at my work; 

BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
The following groups of letters 
will, when arranged in' the right 
order , give the names of seven 
things found at the seaside. The 
initial letters will give the name of 
another object seen there . 

PMLETI YOTRES CALEBRAN 
HPMISR RENT LEE CORKS 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

first is in snow but not in 
ice, 

My second’s in mouse and also in 
mice. • 

My-third is in ocean and also in 
sea, . ' 

My fourth is in wasp but never in 
bee. 

My fifth is in morning and also in 
night, 

My sixth is in dull but not in 
bright. 

My seventh’s in dawdle but not in 
run— 

My whole is a place where we 
have lots of fun! 


MRS MEADOW-PIPIT’S BIG BABY 

Mrs. Meadow-Pipit lookedi fledgling was simply huge. “No 
proudly at her very first nest, one else has such a big baby!”- 
Around her in the .heather other she said. “How jealous they must 
Pipits were building their cup- be!”. 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
-L-L wor d St Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

(Answers arc given below) 


shaped nests of grass, but she was 
sure hers was the loveliest. 

Later, when she had , laid her 
five dark, reddish-brown eggs, she 
and her mate were sure these were 
the loveliest, too. 

She was going to begin sitting 
when the older cock birds cried; 
“Peep! Peep! Beware!' Here 
comes the Cuckoo!” * ; 

Little Mrs, Pipit had not .heard 
of Cuckoos, .and when the grey- 
striped bird dropped beside her 
nest she said: “ Of course, she has 
chosen my nest to admire!” 

“Beware!” shrieked the others. 
But Mrs. Pipit thought they were 
just jealous,, and would not heed 
their warning cries.. 

After Mrs. Cuckoo had flown 


Well, the baby grew till it was 
even bigger than Mr. and Mrs. 
Pipit, and the only yvay they could 
reach his beak to feed him was to 
stand on his head! 

But how greedy he was, though! 
At last,, one day when he was 
shouting; “More food, quick!” 
they were too tired to look for 
any. ' 

Suddenly, to their. surprise,* 
another Pipit came and popped a 
beakful of caterpillars into his 
mouth. . “Don’t worry,” she 
cried. “We will all help feed 
your big baby.” 

“How kind you are! And how 
wrong I was to call you jealous!” 
said Mrs. Pipit gratefully. 

So the older birds helped feed 


off, Mrs. Pipit began to sit, and lhe b ‘S bab y until he could fly. 
when the eggs hatched she was And only then did they tell her he 
prouder than ever. For one was a Cuckoo. Jane Thornicroft 
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1. That country has seceded. 

A—Prospered in trade. 
B^-Surrendcred to the enemy. 
C—Withdrawn from the 

union, 

2. The men deified their leader. 
A—-Put him to death, 

B—Rebelled against him. 

C—Worshipped him. 

3.. He has a sedentary job. 

A—Works sitting down. 

B—Needs heavy concentra¬ 
tion. 

C—Fills him with boredom. 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Duke or 
Earl. 4 A rolling stone gathers 
none, 8 Colour. 9 Tool. 10 
Vegetables. 11 Threesome. _ 12 
Mast. 14 North-east. 15 Emotion. 
17 Maths symbol. 18 Yield. 20 
Single thing or person. 22 Snake¬ 
like fish. 23 Spoil. 24 Conjunction. 
25 Earnest request,. 26 Former 
ruler of Russia. 

READING DOWN. 1 Tube. 
2 Obliterate. 3 Regard with defer¬ 
ence. 5 Rowers use it. 6 Move 
to and fro. 7 Shnall black plum. 
11 Neptune carries one ! 13 

Beverage. 15 At the end. 16 
Wants, 17 You use one on your 
bicycle tyres. 19 Employer. 21 

Anger. - Answer next week 


JOIN THE MAN 

. The-. words below when com¬ 
pleted will have the word man in 
the position indicated. Can you 
complete the words from the 
following clues? 


Large house 
To come from 
Requested 
With authority 
Labourer 
To rebuke 
Man of character 
To cancel 


MAN_ 

. M AN . . . 
..MAN?,. 

. . . MAN_ 

.? V . MAN 

.MAN . 

..MAN . 

.. MAN . 


WORD SQUARE 
0N the level. 

Musical instrument, 

Parts of curves. 

There will be five of these cricket 
matches this year. 

THAT SATELLITE 
Jf a fragment of a satellite were 
to damage your roof, you coqld 
repair the hole with either of 
TWO materials found in the word 
SATELLITE itself. Use each 
letter only once. 


4. Don’t waste time soliloquising. 

A—Grumbling and groaning. 

B—Talking to yourself. 

C—Changing your mind. 

5. The child is quite emaciated. 

A—Free from restraint. 

B—Advanced for his age. 

C—Lean and skinny. ’ 

6. We must remove this anomaly. 

A —Exception to the rule. 

B—Public nuisance. 

C—Ignorance of the facts. 

ODD MAN OUT 

"^Thich is the odd man out in 
the following names? 

Miller, doctor, miner, plough¬ 
man, cook, weaver, merchant, car¬ 
penter, clerk. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

What am I ? A kettle. 

Beside llie Seaside. Limpet, Oyster, Barnacle, 
Shrimp, Tern, Eel, Rocks-—LOBSTER. . 
Riddle-me-ree. Seaside. 

Join the man. Mansion, emanate, demanded, 
commanding, workman, reprimand, gentleman, 
countermand. 

Hidden animals. Wallaby. Monkey. Wombat. 
Opossum, near. Weasel. Panda. Boar. 

Odd man out. . Miner—the others all appear 
in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

That satellite. Slate, tile. 

Word square. FLAT 
LYRE 
ARCS 
T* E S T 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C To secede is to withdraw, especially 
from a party or union. (From Latin 

, sccederc —\ve-, apart, and cedere, to go.) 

2. C To . deify (pronounced d6-i-fi) is to 
rais^ to the rank of a god ; to worship. 
(From Latin deus, a god, and faccrc , to 
make.) 

3. A Sedentary means requiring much 
sitting; inactive. (From Latin seden- 
tarius — sederc, to sit.) 

B To soliloquise is to speak to oneself. 
(From Latin soliloquium — solus, alone, 
and ioqui, to speak.) 

C Emaciated is meagre or lean ; deprived 
of flesh; wasted away.- (From Latin c, 

' intensive, and macies; leanness.) 

A An anomaly is an irregularity ; depar¬ 
ture from rule. (From Greek anomalos — 
on, without, and homalos , even.) 


WASHING-DAY 

When Mummy hangs her wash¬ 
ing out 

Upon the line to dry, 

It seems as if a rainbow bright 
Is shining in the sky. 

For blowing gently in the breeze 
Are lots of pretty hues— 

Greens, yellows, lilacs all are 
there, 

Mixed up with reds and blues! 
The clothes-line is a lovely sight, 
So cheerful and so gay. 

And that’s why I like Monday 
best— 

I call it Rainbow Day! 


BUT IN HIE END THE JOKE WAS ON JACKO 


NOT QUITE TRUE 
, ’JhiE young holiday-maker was 
trying to be clever at the old 
fisherman’s expense. When he 
asked why the fisherman spoke of 
knots at sea instead of miles, the 
old man replied; 

“Well, you see, sir, we could 
not have the ocean ‘ tide ’ if there 
were no knots.” 

HOWLER 

volcano that does not emit 
palaver is instinct. ? 

STICK-A-STAMP PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 

To make a very attractive photo- by 4 inches. Using a steel ruler 
graph frame you will need two and sharp penknife, cut a rect- 
pieces of strong card, one 7 inches angle, 3 inches by 5 inches, in the 
by 5 inches and the,other 6 inches large piece, as seen in A. 

Gum the edges of 
top, bottom, and one 
side of B to the back of 
A; (The free'sideis to 
allow photographs to 
be slipped into the 
frame.) 

'A card strut (C) is 
glued to the centre 
back, and the frame is 
completed by an un¬ 
usual decoration-^used 
stamps stuck on at all 
angles and overlapping 
each other. A coat of 
clear varnish gives a 
good finish. 

MRS LILLY WHITE CUNNING 

Tittle Mrs. Lillywhite, she had QARKED a crafty old dog fox 




gone away. 

All around the farm I had 
searched for her all day. T 
She wasn’t on the duck pond, she 
wasn’t on the brook; / \ 

She wasn’t in the hen-house, I 
had a thorough look. 

She had had ho breakfast, she had 
had no tea. 

Oh dear, Mrs. Lillywhite, when¬ 
ever could, you be? 

Nearly three weeks’ later, I heard 
a quack! quack! quack! 

And there was . Mrs. Lillywhite 

* marching proudly back; 

With ten sweet, dainty ducklings 
trailing in the rear! 

Really, Mrs. Lillywhite, you are a 
clever dear. 


from Rome , 

“I’ve a brush but I haven’t a 
comb . 

So perhaps Til invite 
A plump chicken tonight , 

To a nice little meal at my home” 

LONG- WINDED 

Here is ' another version of that 
old proverb “ A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush ” 

member of the feathered 
... federation 

A prisoner by your palm and 
: digits made, 

Is worth' at least a T couple of his 
brothers 

Who in your leafy ^rbour seek the 
shade. 
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Injuries made them 
take up athletics 


]\Jalcolm Spence and Gerhardus 
Potgieter are among the South 
African athletes expected* to win 
medals at the forthcoming Empire 
and Commonwealth Games at 
Cardiff. And both are men who 
took up athletics after being 
injured while playing rugby, 

Malcolm Spence had little in¬ 
terest in athletics during his 
schooldays, preferring to play 
rugby. A member of the Rhodes 
University XV, he was chosen for 
the Combined Universities side 
that toured East Africa in 1955. 
A knee injury brought his rugby 
career to an end, and he took up 
running, as a quarter-miler. This 
season he has been in wonder¬ 
ful form, and recently set up 
a new Empire record of 46.6 
seconds for the quarter-mile, 
which makes him a favourite for. 
this event in Cardiff, 


Gerhardus (Gert) Potgieter, a 
member of the South African 
C.I.D., preferred rugby as a boy, 
and represented Northern,Trans¬ 
vaal while still in his teens. But 
on joining the police force, he 
was compelled to take up athletics, 
and did so well that he won the 
South African national 440 yards 
hurdles championship at the age 
of 19, He was chosen for the 
Melbourne Olympics, but fell in 
the final.. 

Back home, he returned to his 
first love, rugby, but suffered a 
severe neck injury which forced 
him to wear a plaster cast for 
many months. It seemed that his 
sports career was at an end, but 
although Gert Potgieter decided to 
give up rugger, he returned to the 
track, and recently won the 
national 440 yards hurdles title for 
the third time in succession. 



Sporting Flashbacks PWMiffl 

The first united states < 3 irl . 

s jS Tp win the Wimbledon lawn tennis Tj XMRmHHsH 

^ . -MAYiUTToS^Mos-j. 

As Mas. Sunoy She returned To The Scene of her MiMT 

TRIUMPH24 YEARSUTER^AND WAS SHU GOOD ENOUGH WESI 

Kjj 

Two Centuries were Scored in the very first ' 11/ ’wji 

CRlCKETTEST RAYED W EN 61 AND 

Hl£^l IN LATER YEARS'BOTH PLAYED 

For Lonm County, against surrey /W\S / 

(A . W /902 , MURDOCH (THEN AGED 4G) JY / /' 


THE BOY NEXT DOOR 



r J\)NY Scott, who signed profes¬ 
sional forms for West Ham 
United F.C. on his 17th birthday 
recently, lives in White Hart Lane, 
Tottenham—which is the address 
of Tottenham Hotspur F.C, Tony 
lives almost next door to the club, 
but he preferred to join tVest 
Ham’s ground staff when he left 
school last summer. 

A dashing outside-left, he 
played for Edmonton, London, 
and Middlesex as a schoolboy, 
and then playedi eleven times in 

Tough ride 

Tim. Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats cycling record has 
defied the efforts of many riders 
since 1937, when Sid Ferris 
covered the 870 miles in 2 days 
6 hours 33 minutes. It is a gruel¬ 
ling ride, demanding great istrength 
and stamina. But this month, 30- 
year-old Dave _ Keeler of Letfch- 
worth reached the desolate hotel 
in the far north of Scotland 2 days 
3 hours 9 minutes after starting 
out from Land’s End. 


Training the hard 


way 

Boys of the John Fisher School at 
Purlcy, Surrey, have been build¬ 
ing an obstaclc-strcwn course as 
part of their athletic training. 
Carrying a huge log is an easy 
task for Peter Newton, a great 
hammer-thrower. * ■ 


Qames scrapbook 


Second Test 

J^ord's is the scene of the second 
Test Match between England 
and New Zealand which starts on 
Thursday. This will be the fourth 
Test played by New Zealand at 
Lord’s, and they have yet to lose 
at cricket’s headquarters. 

The New Zealanders’ first-ever 
Test in this country was at Lord’s 
in 1931. In their second innings 
they totalled, 469 for 9 wickets 
declared, and only lack of time 
prevented a victory over England. 

On their last visit to Lord’s, in 
1949, the New Zealanders again 
did well, totalling 484 runs in their 
only innings, their highest total 
in a Test match. The present 
tourists again proved that Lord’s 
is n “lucky ground” for New. 
Zealand cricketers when they beat 
a strong M.C.C. side last month. 


“ J’m keeping my fingers crossed,” 
replied Brian Phelps when a 
CN sports correspondent asked 
him a few months ago what he 
thought of his chances of repre¬ 
senting England in the Empire 
Games diving events. 

Now this 14-year-old East Ham 
boy has established himself as 
England’s best high-diver and is 
considered a likely winner of the 
Games title. He is being measured 
for his Games uniform-—and 
having a special pair of shoes 
made for his small feet. 

A few weeks ago Brian set up a 
British’ record score for the ten- 
dives test with a total of points 
which would have won him a 
bronze medal in the 1956 Olympic 
Games. 

Lhe Australian swimming team 
will be the strongest sports 
body ever to represent the country, 
said their captain, John Devitt, 
recently. They expect to win 13 
of the 16 gold medals for the 
swimming events. Between them 
the 18 swimmers hold 17 world 
records. 


r^tiE Canadian girls are coming 
to Wales prepared for all 
weathers. They have been issued 
with blouses and shorts, slacks, 
sweaters, and raincoats,, 

Jn 1956 Ken Williams represented 
Britain in the Olympic Games 
swimming events, Next month he 
will be in Cardiff as a member of. 
Canada’s team. 

Formerly a butcher in Birming¬ 
ham, Ken Williams emigrated to 
'Toronto last year and is now 
qualified to represent his, new 
country. 

J)uring the rowing events on 
Lake Padarn, the competitors 
will be accompanied by a choir of 
200 women on a nearby hillside. 
At night brass bands will play. - 

]\J[ing de Paiva, the South African 
weight-lifter, " took up this 
strenuous sport seven * years ago. 
In that time he estimates that he 
has lifted 18,000 tons! During the 
past few months he has been lift¬ 
ing some 18 tons during each 
training session. 


one season for England’s Youth 
XI. 

Also at West Ham is one of 
football’s loneliest players, Mal¬ 
colm Allison, the former skipper 
and centre-half. Last September, 
Malcolm was suddenly taken ill 
and had a rare chest operation 
performed to speed recovery. 

The operation was successful, 
and Malcolm is now determined 
to be completely fit and regain his 
place in the team when the season 
begins in August. So every day 
he goes to the deserted West Ham 
ground for a training session of 
running, shooting, heading, and 
weight-lifting. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who won the world racing 
drivers’ championship last year? 

2. Which game has teams con¬ 
sisting of six ladies and six men? 

3. What is the Sheffield Shield 
competition? 

4. Who was the first American 
to run a four-minute mile? 

5. Where is the Rugby League 
Cup Final played? 

6. What are the words above, 
the Centre Court at Wimbledon? 

•3UIBS oqj 

jsnf S-tejsodiui o/Ajosoip man puy ‘jojsbsiq 
puB qdiunux JMUi uuo noX j{ : sauq 
s 4 3ui[dJM *9 •XajquiSM *g -jboX jstq sun'f 

UJ ‘U3pA\oa UOQ > ’SIUB3J JOYOUS OJBJS 

umiEJjsnv uormoduioa ‘oqx *e 

•UBqjjo^i x 'BiniusSjyjb oiauej urnif •\ 


Teachers are. 
rugby rivals 

Lhe annual meeting of those two 
famous rugby schools, Llan¬ 
dovery College and Christ 
College; • Brecon, is a kind of 
Welsh equivalent of the Varsity 
match at Twickenham. The 
rivalry between the schools has 
always been intense, but next 
winter it promises to be even 
more so, for the respective rugby 
masters will also be rivals for the 
stand-off half position in the 
Welsh XV. 

Llandovery are coached by the 
Llanelly and London Welsh player 
Carwyn James, who has already 
played for his country. Christ 
College has now been joined by 
James’s leading rival, Brian 
Richards of Swansea, who won 
his “ Blue ” at Cambridge two 
seasons ago. 

Personal rivalry apart, it should 
be interesting to observe the in¬ 
fluence these two great players 
exert on the trend of rugby foot¬ 
ball at these schools, for James 
is the classical type of player, 
whereas Richards banks on sleight 
of hand and unorthodoxy. 


Pat shows the way 

Fourtccn-ycar-old Pat Baines is 
the newest of England’s young 
swimming stars to represent her 
country. She is always sure of 
an admiring audience when she 
practises the butterfly-stroke at 
Ilford Baths, Essex. 
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